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in Versailles and Paris was agog with speculation. The
contest would be close, the victory ambiguous, for the
Republic had made converts in the Chamber and the
monarchy could no longer count upon the left centre.
According to one computation the monarchy had 348,
the Republic 344 votes, while 36 votes were still
doubtful. The fate of France, however, was not
destined to be decided by a trial of parliamentary
strength. It was common ground among all monar-
chists conversant with the political temper of the
country that if the Comte de Chambord was to be
invited to rule France, he must accept the tricolour
flag ; but this is precisely what the Comte cle Chambord
refused to do. The flag was the emblem of his prin-
ciple and without his principle he was merely in his
own words, " a fat lame man/' The old guard of the
legitimist cause would, he felt, never forgive a sur-
render upon a point of honour. As one of them said,
" Si le Comte de Chambord cede il sera peut-etre mon
roi, mais il n'est plus mon homme." And so, the Pope
concurring, the chief of the Bourbons declined to
accept the only compromise which might have brought
his house back to rule over France.

However much the royalists might disguise the
fact, this refpsal meant the Republic. In one of the
early debates at Bordeaux a deputy expressed a wish
that the Republic would not come in " par la petite
porte." The phrase is happy but the hope was
disappointed. The Third Republic came in surrepti-
tiously by the postern gate. The Constitution was
built up piecemeal by an assembly which did not wish
to build it at all, and neither in its successive parts
nor in its entirety was it ever submitted to a plebiscite
of the French nation. There was none of the old